316                 The A bode of Snow.

bigdrris were very much afraid of bears, saying that the
place was haunted by them ; but none appeared.

Starting early next morning, we passed through
several miles of thick brushwood, chiefly birch and
willow, just before we approached the col of the Pense
Pass. A great glacier flowed over it, and for some way
our ascent lay up the rocky slopes to the right side of
the ice-stream; but that was tedious work, and when
we got up a certain distance, and the snow was thick
enough to support us, we moved on to the glacier itself,
and so made the remainder of the ascent. The fall of
snow here had been tremendous. I probed in vain with
my seven-feet long alpenstock to strike the ice beneath;
but every now and then a crevasse, too large to be
bridged by the snow, showed the nature of the ground
we were on. I fancy this was the most dangerous
ground I rode over in all the Himalaya, for the snow
over a crevasse might have given way beneath a horse
and his rider; but several of the Zanskar men were rid-
ing and did'not dismount, so I was fain to trust to this
local knowledge, though I did not put any confidence
in it.

n

Not far from the top of the pass we came upon a
beautiful little lake in the glacier, sunk within walls of
blue ice, and frozen, but with the snow which had fallen
and the upper ice of its surface all melted. For by this
time the power of the sunbeams in the rarefied atmos-
phere, and of their reflection from the vast sheets of
pure white snow, was something tremendous, I had on
blue goggles to protect my eyes,* and a double muslin
veil over my face, yet all the skin on my face was de-

4 There was another use to which I found goggles could be put. Tibe-
tan mastiffs were afraid of them. The fiercest clog in the Himalaya will
skulk away terrified if you walk up to it quietly in perfect silence with a
pai* df dusk-coloured goggles on, and as if you meditated some villany j
but toiLttef a word goes far to break the spell.